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As  a  part  of  Rice's  semi-centennial  cele- 
bration the  Fondren  Library  presented  on  Tuesday, 
19  February,  1963^  a-  panel  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Research  Requirements  and  the  Modern  Uni- 
versity Library. "  Participants  on  this  program 
were:  William  S,  Dix,  Librarian  of  Princeton 
University  and  Chairman  of  the  Association  of 
Research  Libraries  (and  formerly  Librarian  of 
the  Rice  Institute);  Edward  G.  Holley,  Director 
of  Libraries,  University  of  Houston;  Richard 
L.  O'Keeffe,  Science  Librarian  and  Assistant 
Librarian,  Rice  University;  Howard  F.  McGaw, Act- 
ing Librarian,  Texas  Southern  University;  and, 
as  moderator,  Hardin  Craig,  Jr.,  Librarian, 
Rice  University. 

On  Wednesday,  20  February,  19^3^  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Fondren  Library,  Dr.  Dix 
gave  a  lecture  on  "U1\!ESC0  and  Education.  " 

The  papers  presented  on  these  occasions  will 
appear  in  this  issue  and  in  following  issues  of 
THE  FLYLEAF. 


RESEARCH  REQUIRED/EKTS 
AM)  THE  MODERN  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

I.      NATIONAL 

Problems  Confronting  the  Large  Research 
Libraries  as  a  Group. ^ 


My  assignment  is  the  broad  picture^  the 
general  problem  confronting  the  research  library 
in  the  United  States  today.   The  problem^  of 
course^  is  simple.  The  problem  of  all  university 
libraries  can  be  stated  very  simply.   It  is  to 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  scholar  the  material  he 
wants^  when  he  wants  it_,  sometimes  when  he  doesn't 
know  it  exist s_j  even  before  some  librarian  finds 
it  for  him.  This  is  part  of  the  pattern^,  or  he 
stumbles  upon  it  himself. 

I  shall  try  to  outline  seme  of  the  things  I 
know  the  Association  of  Research  Libraries  is  con- 
cerned about ^  beginning  with  the  problem  of  ac- 
quisition, which  is  the  simple  one.   The  problem 
is  complicated,  however,  by  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  an  explosion  of  publication  around  the 
world.   We  are  all  publishing  more.   If  you  think 
the  United  States  is  publishing  a  great  many  books, 
you  must  remember  that  several  other  countries  in 
the  world  are  publishing  more  books  than  we  are-- 
Britain;  V/est  Germany;  Japan,  I  think,  has  now 
just  passed  us;  the  Soviet  Union,  except  that  the 


•^  This  paper  is  transcribed  from  the  tape 
recording  of  Dr.  Dix's  remarks. 
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Soviets  count  differently  and  it  is  not  quite 
clear  what  they  mean  by  a  book  when  they  count 
the  number  of  books.   But  at  any  rate^  there  is 
a  tremendous  amount  of  material  coming  out  of  the 
Western  European  countries  and  out  of  the  more 
developed  countries  in  the  Far  East. 

The  whole  spectrum  of  the  newly  emerging 
nations,  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  presents  a  compli- 
cated series  of  problems,  of  course,  of  material 
which  is  of  great  interest  particularly  to  the 
social  scientist  and  the  political  scientist. 
The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  increase  in 
the  product  of  the  printing  press  here  and  the 
advent  of  the  printing  press  to  areas  that  never 
used  it  before.   We're  not  getting  enough  material 
from  enough  parts  of  the  world. 

Let  me  give  you  a  sample  I  happen  to  know 
about.   Some  of  us  who  are  particularly  interested 
in  the  Middle  East  tried  a  sample,  taking  the 
closest  thing  there  is  to  a  national  bibliography 
for  Egypt.   Checking  every  item  of  research  in- 
terest and  then  circularizing  those  libraries 
known  to  be  collecting  in  this  field,  we  found 
that  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  plus  McGill 
in  Canada  which  is  collecting  in  this  area  also, 
less  than  kO   per  cent  of  the  items  had  been  re- 
ceived after  an  interval  of  a  couple  of  years. 
The  institution  having  more  than  any  other  one 
had  only  about  36  per  cent  of  the  monographs  pub- 
lished in  this  area,  a  fairly  sophisticated  area, 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  where  the  book  trade  is 
not  unknown.   V^en  you  move  to  areas  where  the 
book  trade  is  not  well  developed,  where  there  is 
no  real  publishing  industry,  the  problem  becomes 
much  more  complicated.   We  are  simply  not  getting 
enough  of  this  material. 


We've  "been  attacking  this  problem  collect- 
ive ly_,  and  I  think  this  is  the  only  way  it  can 
be  attacked.  About  15  years  ago^  a  collective 
attempt  at  this  kind  of  operation  was  made  through 
what  is  known  as  the  Farmington  Plan.   This  is 
simply  an  agreement  among  some  60  libraries  in 
the  country  that  each  would  attempt  to  collect 
material  in  a  certain  area.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  organize  dealers,  where  there  are  dealers^ 
and  to  supply  this  material  directly  to  the  par- 
ticipating libraries.  We're  now  receiving  mate- 
rial from  more  than  100  countries^  still  incom- 
pletely, in  a  fragmentary  fashion,  but  this  is  a 
start.   We  are  trying  to  get  at  least  one  copy 
of  every  book  of  research  interest  published  any- 
where in  the  world  into  the  United  States  and  to 
make  it  known  through  the  mechanism  of  the  National 
Union  Catalog  in  Washington. 

This  seems  to  me  the  kind  of  thing  which  we 
must  do  and  do  better.   I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, when  you  try  from  the  very  difficult 
areas,  that  it  cannot  be  done  without  massive 
assistance,  probably  from  the  federal  government. 
Nobody  else  has  the  kind  of  money  it  takes. 

Let  me  give  a  concrete  example  of  a  country 
from  which  we  at  Princeton  have  been  trying  to 
get  material:   Iraq.   In  Iraq  there  is  no  well 
developed  book  trade.   There  is  no  publishing 
industry.   I  talked  to  some  scholars  at  the 
University  of  Bagdad  and  asked  them  how  they 
went  about  getting  a  book  published,  and  it  goes 
something  like  this:   A  scholar  writes  a  book. 
He  takes  it  down  to  the  printer  and  orders  500 
copies.   The  printer  delivers  these  500  copies 
to  the  scholar's  house.   The  scholar  then  takes 
half  a  dozen  under  his  arm  and  goes  down  to  the 
bazaar  and  says  to  a  bookseller  in  the  bazaar, 
"V/ill  you  try  to  sell  these  for  me?"  And  the 


bookseller  says,  "Yes."  There  is  no  national 
listing.   The  whole  mechanism  of  entrepreneur 
publishing  as  we  know  it  does  not  exist  in  Iraq 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.   Therefore j, 
the  only  way  you  can  get  or  even  attempt  to  cover 
the  publications  in  an  area  like  this  is  to  send 
somebody  out  to  scour  the  bazaars  and  buy  books_, 
and  this  is  a  very  expensive  proposition. 

The  hopeful  break-through  on  this  that  I  see 
comes  through  the  application  of  Public  Law  ^80, 
which  is  the  Agricultural  Surplus  Act  many  of 
you  will  know  about.   Librarians  were  able  to 
slip  into  an  amendment  of  this  Act  four  years 
ago  Section  lO^N.  This  authorizes  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  use  some  of  the  money  (U.  S.  - 
owned  local  currencies)  accumulated  around  the 
world  under  Public  Law  kdO,     Money  thus  accumu- 
lated by  the  technical  sale  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  a  number  of  countries  may 
be  used  for  acquiring  books  to  be  distributed  to 
American  libraries. 

Finally,  the  year  before  last,  the  imple- 
menting legislation  on  this  was  passed,  and  the 
Library  of  Congress  now  has  under  operation  a 
program  for  acquiring  material  from  India,  Pak- 
istan, and  Egypt.   Last  year  some  $800,000  of 
U.S. -owned  local  currency  was  spent  in  this 
fashion.  These  materials  are  being  distributed 
to  10  libraries  in  this  country  having  the  strong- 
er holdings  in  each  of  these  fields,  and  a  break- 
through is  beginning  to  be  made  at  last.   For  the 
first  time  we  are  getting  material  from  Egypt  we 
never  heard  of  before  because  there  is  somebody 
on  the  ground  the  year  around,  a  staff  simply 
trying  to  lay  hold  of  all  the  publications  and 
get  them  to  American  libraries.   I  think,  more- 
over, that  there  is  a  good  possibility  of  expand- 
ing this  program. 


This  is  one  side  of  the  picture --the  problem 
of  not  getting  enough  material.   Cn  the  opposite 
side  of  the  picture  is  the  hard  fact  that  we're 
getting  too  much.   All  the  libraries  in  the  coun- 
try are  bulging,  including  the  Fondren  Library, 
I'm  told.   We  have  estimated  for  some  time  that 
the  major  research  libraries  in  the  country  tend 
to  double  in  size  every  twelve  to  sixteen  years. 
This  rate  of  growth  has  been  going  on  since  about 
I82O;  libraries  grow  at  an  exponential  rate.   You 
can  see  where  this  will  lead  if  it  continues. 
Pretty  soon  all  the  campuses  in  the  country  will 
be  nothing  but  solid  masses  of  books.   There  will 
be  no  room  for  scholars,  no  room  even  for  librari- 
ans, nothing  but  books.   I  don't  know  what  we  do 
about  this  and  nobody,  I  think,  knows  what  we  do 
about  it.  We  used  to  think  there  was  some  hope 
in  miniaturization,  microfilm  being  the  simplest 
form.   This  offers  some  relief,  but  the  economics 
are  still  far  from  sound.  A  little  study  of  the 
problem  was  made  a  couple  of  years  ago.   Suppose 
you  take  100,000  bound  volumes  of  scientific 
journals.   How  much  would  it  cost  to  reduce  them 
to  microfilm  in  such  a  fashion  that  you  could  get 
rid  of  the  originals  and  use  the  film?  It  turned 
out  that,  by  present  technology,  it  is  still 
cheaper  to  build  a  new  wing  to  the  building  than 
it  is  to  reduce  those  100,000  volumes  to  microfilm. 
A  new  wing  is  cheaper  even  when  ten  libraries 
want  the  same  set  on  microfilm  at  the  same  time. 
When  you  get  above  ten  the  microfilm  begins  to 
be  somewhat  cheaper.   This  suggests  the  initial 
publication  of  material  in  microform,  which  is 
difficult  to  plan  for,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
resisted  vigorously  for  a  long  time. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  processes  in 
the  new  technology.   There  is  a  lot  of  wild  talk 
about  the  age  of  the  computer  and  what  can  be 
stored  in  computers.  This  is,  I  think,  a  long 
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way  ahead^  and  what  comes  out  of  a  computer  won't 
be  a  book  anyway.   I  still  feel  that  for  most 
kinds  of  scholarship  we  want  a  book  or  a  picture 
of  a  book^  and  we  will  not  get  even  that  out  of 
a  computer.   Cn  the  other  hand,  phot of ac simile 
devices  are  improving  very  rapidly.   The  Avco 
Corporation_,  working  in  direct  contact  with  the 
Council  on  Library  Resources,  has  within  the 
last  year  produced  the  first  prototype  of  a  little 
black  box,  a  cube  of  about  a  foot  in  each  dimension, 
which  will  hold  almost  the  contents  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.   This  can  be  done;  it's  in  there  -- 
not  some  bits  of  information  on  a  computer  but  an 
actual  picture  which,  I  think,  will  ultimately  be 
most  useful.   The  only  trouble  is  that  you  can't 
get  it  out  yet.   I'm  very  serious  about  this. 
The  picture  is  actually  in  the  box;  I've  seen  one. 
You  can  focus  a  microscope  on  it.   It  looks  some- 
what smaller  than  the  head  of  a  pin  and  this  is 
the  picture  of  a  whole  page  of  a  book.  But  you 
have  to  focus  a  very  powerful  microscope  on  it 
and  nobody  has  yet  developed  the  mechanics  of 
getting  the  picture  out  of  the  black  box  so  that 
you  can  use  it.  But  the  time  is  coming  when  this 
will  be  done. 

Wow  couple  this  device  with  rapid  telefac- 
simile transmission  which  is  right  over  the  hori- 
zon.  Soon  there  will  be  enough  of  these  little 
black  boxes,  let  us  say,  in  Washington,  or  per- 
haps in  Houston  to  serve  Texas;  then  everybody 
can  have  his  picture  of  a  book  which  will  not 
be  on  a  television  screen,  probably,  but  on  a 
piece  of  paper  printed  off  for  him  rather  rapidly 
as  he  needs  it.   This  will  help  somewhat.   It 
will  not  answer,  however,  all  the  purposes  of 
humanistic  scholarship.   It  may  answer  most  of 
the  purposes  of  scientific  scholarship.   I'm  not 
quite  sure.   But  at  any  rate  this  is  part  of  the 
overall  solution,  as  I  see  it,  to  the  incredible 
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problem  of  the  growth^  the  fantastic  growth_j 
of  libraries. 

Another  problem,  which  is  a  whole  tangle 
of  complications _,  is  that  material  printed  since 
1870  is  falling  to  pieces  very  rapidly.  The  new 
paper  technology  that  came  in  around  I87O  built 
a  time-bomb  into  most  commercial  papers.  The 
result  is  that  practically  everything  printed 
between  I87O  and  today  will  fall  to  pieces  in 
roughly  fifty  years.   Take  a  look  at  some  of 
the  books  in  the  Fondren  Library  printed  between 
1870  and  1900^  a-nd  you  will  see  that  a  great  many 
of  them  are  chipping,  crumbling,  and  falling  to 
pieces.  We  know  what  caused  this  condition, 
thanks  to  research  financed  by  the  Council  on 
Library  Resources.  But  we  don't  know  how  to  go 
back  and  take  care  of  what  we  have. 

Before  187O  we  are  all  right.   Take  a  look 
at  one  of  the  early  Italian  books.  The  paper  is 
as  creamy  and  white  and  beautiful  as  anything 
you've  ever  seen.  Take  a  look  at  good  American 
books  printed  in  I89O  and  most  of  them  are  in 
pretty  bad  shape.  What  do  we  do  about  the  rough- 
ly 7»  7  million  books  printed  in  this  country 
after  I87O?  Again,  nobody  knows  the  answer,  and 
the  Association  of  Research  Libraries  is  making  a 
study  of  this  question.   Cne  obvious  thing  to 
do  is  to  reduce  them  all  to  negative  microfilm 
from  which  copies  can  be  produced  at  will  as 
wanted.   It  is  a  rather  complicated  problem, 
however,  of  finding  the  books,  of  storing  them, 
of  pulling  the  one  you  want,  quite  aside  from 
the  initial  cost  of  filming,  which  is  substantial. 
I  think  it  is  something  that  must  be  done  on  a 
selective  basis. 

The  New  York  Public  Library,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Harvard,  some  of  the  larger  libraries. 


are  now  spending  over  $100^000  a  year  each  in 
filming  material  which  is  just  on  the  verge  of 
falling  apart^  trying  to  save  some  of  it.   But 
again  this  involves,  it  seems  to  me,  a  national 
program  for  all  research  libraries.   I  see  no 
way  of  financing  this  except  for  the  federal 
government  to  take  it  up.   I  think  we  are  going 
to  see  the  federal  government  moving  into  some 
of  these  "broad  areas  of  research  library  prob- 
lems much  more  actively  than  it  has  in  the  recent 
past. 

The  other  kind  of  problem,  of  course,  that 
has  always  been  with  us  is  the  basic  bibliographi- 
cal problem.   How  do  you  know  what  is  printed? 
How  do  you  know  what  has  been  done?  Itoat  we  need 
are  national  bibliographies  for  most  parts  of  the 
world  and  these  will  not  be  done  for  a  long  time 
without  leadership  from  the  West,  that  is,  from 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States.   This  in- 
volves, it  seems  to  me,  some  international  help 
and  persuasion.  We  need  an  international  cata- 
loging code  so  that  we  can  read  these  things  in- 
telligently, once  we  get  them. 

There  is  one  more  kind  of  problem  that  is 
suddenly  becoming  evident  as  our  universities 
move  into  the  more  exotic  areas,  the  Far  East, 
the  African  native -language  areas.  We  cannot 
find  enough  people,  there  simply  are  not  enough 
trained  people  to  handle  the  languages.  When 
the  Public  Law  ^80  program  began  producing  quite 
staggering  quantities  of  books  and  journals  from 
India  in  twelve  of  the  Indian  languages,  we  found 
that  there  was  no  library  in  the  country  which 
could  handle  more  than  four  of  these  languages, 
could  catalog  books  in  these  languages.   Well, 
this  is  too  bad,  because  we  need  at  least  a 
dozen  libraries  in  the  country  to  be  collecting 
substantial  quantities  (and  we  are  now  getting 
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substantial  quantities)  of  Indian  material.   But 
they  don't  even  know  how  to  catalog  it. 

This  situation  moves  toward  a  plan  which  is 
desirable  in  its  own  right,  anyway:   centralized, 
cooperative  cataloging.   We're  getting  some  of 
this  built  into  the  Public  Law  480  program.   Six 
of  the  twelve  Indian  languages  are  now  being  cata- 
loged in  India  by  Indian,  American-trained  person- 
nel on  the  staff  of  the  Library  of  Congress.   So, 
if  we  can  catch  some  of  this  material  at  the  source 
and  catalog  it  there  and  it  comes  to  us  completely 
cataloged,  we  will  be  in  much  better  shape.  The 
Arabic  language  material  is  being  done  coopera- 
tively, between  the  Library  of  Congress  and  Prince- 
ton, because  Princeton  happens  to  be  particularly 
interested  in  Arabic  material.  But  all  the  other 
eight  libraries  are  receiving  their  books  with 
catalog  cards  ready  to  go  into  them,  cataloged 
centrally. 

This  brings  us,  finally,  to  what  seems  to 
me  one  of  the  most  shameful  problems  in  librari- 
anship,  the  shameful  spectacle  of  hundreds  of 
libraries  around  the  country  simultaneously 
cataloging  the  same  book.  Vie  've  got  to  lick 
this  one.  We've  not  licked  it  yet  through  the 
printed  catalog  cards  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
because  there  are  not  enough  of  them  available. 
At  Princeton  last  year  we  used  only  about  36  per 
cent  of  the  Library  of  Congress  cards.   For  the 
other  books  we  acquired  we  could  not  use  the 
Library  of  Congress  cards  because  they  were  not 
available  or  they  were  not  available  when  we 
needed  them,  that  is,  when  we  got  the  book. 
There  is  still  a  long  way  to  go  in  this  field. 
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These^  then_j  are  some  of  the  q.uestions  con- 
fronting the  research  library  today j,  questions 
enough  to  keep  us  thinking  a  long  time^  because 
there  is  no  clear  answer  to  any  of  them. 

William  S.  Dix,  Librarian 

Princeton  University 
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RICE  UNIVERSITY  STUDIES 
RESUMES  PUBLICATION  UNDER  I^IEW  POLICIES 


Rice  University  Studies^  successor 
to  the  Rice  Institute  Pamphlet;,  resumed  publi- 
cation in  1963  as  a  quarterly  journal  of  "writ- 
ings in  all  scholarly  and  scientific  disciplines, 
The  journal  hears  a  fresh_,  new  cover _,  designed 
by  Anderson  Todd^  Associate  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture. The  first  number  for  I963  is  a 
monograph  in  mathematics  by  Professor  G.  R. 
MacLane^  Department  of  Mathematics^  entitled 
"Asymptotic  Values  of  Holomorphic  Functions." 
The  second  number ;,  now  in  press_,  is  a  study  of 
the  economics  of  the  oil  industry  by  Assistant 
Professor  Henry  B,  Steele  of  the  Department  of 
Economics.  Although  the  first  two  numbers 
for  the  current  year  are  monographs^  manuscripts 
submitted  for  piiblication  are  not  restricted 
as  to  length,  and  future  numbers  will  include 
groups  of  papers  on  related  subjects.   Plans 
for  the  near  future  call  for  the  publication 
of  a  special  number  consisting  of  a  title  and 
author  index  of  all  publications  appearing  in 
the  Rice  Institute  Pamphlet. 


Edward  Norbeck 
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GIFT  OF  BOOKS  ON  INDIAN  CULTURE 


Visitors  to  the  Fondren  Library  during 
January  and  February  were  able  to  view  a  month- 
long  display  of  books  from  an  interesting  and 
varied  collection  on  the  culture  of  India.   These 
books  were  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Gibbon^  given  in  memory  of  Mamie  Dell 
Gibbon. 

Harry  and  Margaret  (Lyttleton)  Gibbon^ 
both  graduates  of  Rice  (1925  and  1^26) y   became 
interested  in  the  people  and  culture  of  India 
when  they  moved  to  Bombay  in  January,  19^1,  where 
Mr.  Gibbon  served  for  two  years  as  representative 
of  the  J,  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation. 
During  their  stay  in  India  the  Gibbons  traveled 
extensively  and  were  able  to  see  much  of  the 
nation.  A  selection  of  some  fifty  books  on  India, 
chosen  with  care,  was  sent  to  the  Rice  library 
in  1962  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibbon  so  that  others 
might  share  the  beauty  and  fascination  of  this 
Oriental  civilization. 

The  books  cover  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects, including  art,  literature,  architecture, 
classical  dance,  costumes  and  textiles,  history 
and  legend.  Many  of  them  are  beautifully  illus- 
trated.  Rice  University  is  indeed  fortunate  to 
number  Harry  and  Margaret  Gibbon  among  the 
Friends  of  the  Fondren  Library. 
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GIFT  OF  BOOKS  FROM  JAPAN 

Three  very  choice  Looks  on  Japan  have  been 
given  to  the  Fondren  Library  by  Ryozo  Kuwahara^  a 
graduate  student  in  philosophy.   These  books  are: 

Kyoto  is  Japan  (photographs  of  Kyoto^  intro- 
duction by  Gizo  Takayama^  Mayor  of  Kyoto). 

Japanese  Gardens _,  the  Maker s^  Schools  (English 
summary  by  Osamu  Mori^  tr.  by  Osamu  Sudzuki). 

Today  in  Japan  (published  by  the  Japanese 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs). 

Mr.  Kuwahara  was  born  in  Osaka  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Komazawa  University.  After  serving  in 
the  navy  for  a  year,  he  trained  as  a  Zen  Buddhist 
priest  at  the  headquarters  of  Soto-Zen  Sect.  At 
the  graduate  school  of  Kyoto  University  he  studied 
Christian  Theology  and  Western  Philosophy, with  em- 
phasis on  the  thought  of  Kierkegaard,  and  earned 
the  M.A.  degree  in  195^.   In  I961  he  became  a 
doctoral  candidate  at  Kyoto  University  and  has  com- 
pleted all  the  requirements  but  the  writing  of  a 
dissertation.   He  has  traveled  extensively  in  the 
United  States.   Particularly  interested  in  pre- 
Columbian  civilization  and  "seeking  to  find  some 
fundamental  thought  of  ancient  religions  in  areas 
untouched  by  Christianity  and  Buddhism,  he  has 
visited  ruins  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M., Mexico  City,  and 
Yucatan . 

"I  will  tell  my  students  and  friends  that  the 
Americans  I  have  met  at  Rice  University  and  during 
my  travels  in  America  are  not  the  same  kind  that 
they  have  seen  in  movies  and  television  and  as 
tourists  in  Japan, "  he  said, 

Mnr.  Kuwahara  is  assistant  to  his  father  who 
is  Temple  Master  of  Taihei-ju  in  Osaka. 
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MEMOEIAL  GIFTS 

In  memory  of 

Jacob  Rutherford  Aston 

Clinton  Baird 

Eugene  L.  Bender 

C,  R.  Berry 

Joseph  Benjamin  Blazek 


Mrs.  Alice  Grymonprez 
Brogniez 

Mrs.  Sarah  Osgood 
Brooks 

E.  Conway  Broun 

Herman  Brown 

Mrs.  Herman  Brown 


Donor 

Houston  World  Trade  Assn. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Illig 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edmond  K.  Doak 

Mrs.  Preston  Moore 

Edward  Joseph  Blocher 
George  Duvernoy  Blocher^ Jr. 
James  Francis  Blocher 
John  Michael  Blocher 
Thomas  Anthony  Blocher 
Pender  Turnhull 

Le  Petit  Cercle  Franca is 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  L.  Vogt^  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Bw  Brooks, 
Virginia  and  Sally 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.Paul  Schumacher 

Mrs.  Preston  Moore 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Browne  Baker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  R.  Barrow 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Burrows 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  S.  Pitzer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  R. 

Reckling,  III. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  E.  Rutter 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Schneider 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Suman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  A.  Thompscn 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  A.  Tsanoff 
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In  memory  of 


Mir.  &  Mrs.  Herman  Brown 


Mrs.   Mary  Bukowski 
Mrs.   R.   A.   Burge 
Mrs.   Albert  H.    Culver 
David  Ray  Curry 
r/Lrs.   Willis  B.   Davis 


Frank  Day 

Rut ledge  H.  Deas 
Carl  Dodge 

Mrs.  Francis  J.Donoghue 


Donor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carey  Croneis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  S.  Fulton 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Kelley 
Mrs.  James  W.  Rockwell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Claxton  Parks 

Mrs.  Cecil  C.  Berryman 

John  Baker  Prickett 

Will  Rice  College 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  A. 

Eager man 
Mr.    8c  Virs.   Carl  Illig 
Mrs.   Carl  Illig^    Sr. 
Mr.    8c  Mrs.   Wendel  Ley 
W.    L.   McKinnon 
Mr.    &  Mrs.    Harvin  C. 

Moore 
Mr.    &  ivlrs.    Harold  E. 

Mortimer 
John  Baker   Prickett 

Helen  E.    Hess 

Mr.    &  Mnrs.    Hugh  M.    Stewart 

Mors.    Preston  Moore 

Mr.    &  I^irs.    Lawrence  G. 
Cowles 

Mrs.    William  J.    Dissen 
^'Ir.    &  Ma^s.    George   C. 

FranciscO;,    Jr. 
Mrs.    David  Eugene   Park 
John  Baker   Prickett 
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In  memory  of 


Mrs.  C.  A.  Dwyer 


Donor 


Mr.  &  Mts.  Edwin  H.  Dyer 


William  Joseph  Earthman  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  D. 

Blocher 


Warren  Hickey  Eberly 

Dr.  H.  J.  Ehlers 
Mrs.  John  B.  Evans 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R. 
Rogers 

Mrs.  Preston  Moore 

Ralph  A.  Anderson^  Jr. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  J.  Braden 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  W.  Busch 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Bybee 
Everett  D.  Collier 
I^.  &  Mrs.  ¥.  Lamar  Davis, 

Jr. 
Mrs.  Elva  Kalb  Dumas 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Bel  Fay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Eubank_, 

Jr. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Lewis  Purse 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Orville  D. 

Gaither 
M£r.  &  Mrs.  S.  W. 

Higginbotham 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  E.  Huntting 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  M.  Hudspeth 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ruel  Hudspeth 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  J. 

Jennings,  Jr. 
Gilbert  Leach 

Mr.  &  Mrs,  Edward  S,  Lewis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  E.  Lowe 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  B. 

McGinty 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  H.  Master son 
Mr.  &  lytrs.  Harvin  C.  Moore 
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In  memory  of 


Mrs.  John  B.  Evans 


Joseph  W.  Evans 


Thomas  C.  Evans 
William  Fitzgerald 
Mary  Calder  Rice  Flint 


Donor 

i^.  &  Mrs.  A.  Ross  Rommel 
Mr.  &  I^-s.  E.  S.  Rothrock 
ivlr.    &  Mrs.    J.    S. 

Sellings loh 
Pender  Tiirnbull 
Nirs.   Walter  A.  Waldhauser 
Mr.    &  Mars.   Robert  M. 

Williams 
Willoughby  C.   Williams 
Mr.   &  Mrrs.   Jean  Mills 

Wor  sham 
Mr.    &  Mors.   R.  A.   V/right 

Mr.  &  i^4rs.  Edward  Burns 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W. 

Hamilton 
Nirs.  Edward  W.  Kelley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elden  Daunoy 

Mrs.  William  Fitzgerald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  Rice  Aston 
Mrs.  Robert  James 

Calder,  Sr. 
R.  D.  Farish 
Lennie  E.  Hunt 
Mrs.  W,  Sperry  Hunt 
Mir.  &  Mrs.  Jam.es  L. 

Pardue 
I^.  &  Mrs.  Hugh  M. 

Stewart 


John  Frankie 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  F. 

Bennett 
Vt,   &  Mrs.  George  R. 

Brown 
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In  memory  of 


John  Frankie 


Mrs.  J.  M.  Frost 

Katbrin  Gaut 

Daniel  E.  Garrett  II 

Fred  Frank  Goer gen 


Mrs,   M.  M.  Gordon 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Gorman 

Dr.  Jesse  M.  Goss 


Mrs.    James  A.    Greene 

Odin  Greer 

I^s.  Gavin  Hamilton 

Mabel  Harrison 

Mrs.  Katie  B.  Howard 


Donor 

Mr.  8c   Mrs.  S.  V/. 
Higginbotham 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W,  H.  Master  son 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Moore 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jess  C.  Weely 

C.  A.  Dwyer 

Mr.  &  ^Irs.  William  E.  V/hite 

Mr.  &  Mrrs.  Charles  W. 
Hamilton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Anawaty 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W. 

Hamilton 
Rita  Francis  Robinton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dan  M.  Moody 

Mr.    &  Mrs,    Herbert   Stevenson 
Members  of  Wiess  College 

Thomas  Ellis  Daley 
Mrs.    John  H.   Foster 
Mr.    &  Mrs.    Charles   i-/. 

Hamilton 
Ivlr.    8c  Mrs,    Hugh  M.    Stewart 

Mr.    &  Mrs.    H.O.    Nicholas 

NIrs.    Edward  W.   Kelley 

Mr.    &  Mrs.    Paul  Stromg 

Mr.    &  Ivtrs.    Stewart  Jamerson 

David  Howard 
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In  Memory  of 

Mary  Davidson  Hull 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Huser 

Allen  Hutcheson,  Jr. 

Murray  B.  Jores 

Clayton  Keangh 

Meinhard  Kotzebue 
Gabriel  Jordan  Lee 
Dr.   Moise  D.    Levy 

A.  T.  McDannald 
Thomas  Milner  Maes 

Arthur  Meyer 
Roy  Lemuel  Nolen 
Irving  S.  Olds 
Mrs.  H.  K.  Fhilibert 


Donor 

Betty  R.  Miller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mason  G. 
Lockwood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Hamilton 

Mr.   &  Mrs.  W.  Browne  Baker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 

Friends  of  Mrs.  Mushett  at 
the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  H. 
Shartle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sam  E.  Dunnam 
C.  A.  Dwyer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  ¥. 

Hamilton 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.O.  Nicholas 

Dan  M.  Moody 

Mdt.  &  Mrs.  Robert  V. 
Turner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alvin  S.  Moody 

Barry  M.  Moore 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 

Rita  Francis  Robinton 
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In  memory  of 


Mrs.  Lavinia  Potter 


Donor 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.J.  .Philibert 


Mrs.  V/illiam  M.  Pruitt  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Chillman, 

Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wilfred  S.  Dowden 


Mary  Greer  Pyron 
William  M.  Ratliff 
Andrew  E.  Rutter 
Charles  T.  Samuels on 
Mildred  Shniderson 


Mrs.  Edward  W.  Kelley 
J.  E.  Niland 
Mrs.  James  Graham  Flynn 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 
Seymour  Sacks 


Mors.  C.  Cabanne  Smith   Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Paul  Schumacher 


Dan  Smithy  Sr. 

Mrs.  Ben  G.  Sterling 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  A.  Sterling 
Pender  Turnbull 


Mrs.  Ross  S.  Sterling   Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 


Mrs.  Worth  Steward 
Geraldine  Sticelber 
Coble  D.  Str other 

Edna  Swan son 
Arthur  Talk,  Jr. 
Ruth  Taylor 


Mr.  Ss  Mrs.  Hugh  M.  Stewart 

Delbert  L.  Atkinson 

¥t.    &  Mrs.  Claude  T. 
Fuq.ua,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvin  C.  Moore 

Mrs.  Preston  Moore 

W.  L.  McKinnon 


Arthur  S.  Vandervoort, Jr .  Mr,  &  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Aves 
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In  memory  of 


Donor 


Arthur  S.  Vandervoort^  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Browne  Baker 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Farish 

Dr.    &  Mrs.   Reginald  Piatt 

John  Baker  Prickett 

Mr.    &  Mrs.   John  R.    Suman 

Victor  Allen  Voebel,    Sr.    Mrs.   Robert  E.   Elam,    Jr. 

Robert  Y.   Walker  Mr.    &  ivirs.    Douglas   Gray- 

Mr.   &  l^irs.   H.    0.   Nicholas 
Mr.    &  Mrs.   Norman  P. 
Teague 

Andrew  Forest  Muir 

Melvin  Lack 

Mr.    &  Mors.   John  H. 
Hackney 

C.   A.   Dwyer 

Mr.    &  Mrs.    George  R.   Brown 

W.    L.    McKinnon 


Walter  Prescott  Webb 

I\4rs.   W.  A.   Welsh 

Mrs.  Timothy  N. 
Whitehurst 

Mrs.  A.G.  Whittington 
George  Wood 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE  FONDEEN  LIBRARY 
AT  RICE  UNIVERSITY 


President,   Mrs.   Edward  W.   Kelley 
Vice-President,   E.   F.   Kalb 

Membership  Secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hamilton 
Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Raymond  Cook 
Treasurer,  Charles  W.  Hamilton 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


John  H.  Auten 
Beatrice  Harrison 
Mrs.  Ralph  D.  Looney 
W.  L.  McKinnon 
Frank  E.  Vandiver 


Edward  Norbeck,  Editor,  THE  FLYIEAF 
Raemond  Craig,  Publication 


